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Monadnock 


ALICE D. MATTHEWS 


‘Tis the peacefulness of childhood 
Steals o’er me as I gaze 

On this mountain of my country 
Covered over now with haze. 


Blue and grey and green it towers 
Above the hills around; 

With trees and rocks and flowers, too, 
Its fastnesses abound. 


Great mountain of my native state, 
How calm and still you lie 

And watch the ages come and go, 
As with life they pass you by. 


Do you ever wonder, Mountain, 
In the rocky heart of you 
Why you rest so calmly? 
What there is for you to do? 


I can tell you, Mountain, 
That peacefulness you bring 
And beauty, yes, and fortitude 
That yonder poets sing. 





To me you bring the peace of God, 
The strength and quiet of hills, 
The beauty of a thousand kinds 
You me with gladness fill. 
“Ts that all I bring?” you say, 
“Can I do nothing more?” 
Yea, to Heaven you my thoughts uplift 
To God my spirits soar. 
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The Horse of the Desert 


GEORGE H. 


ILLIAM Ropinson Brown of 
Berlin, New Hampshire, has 
long been known as America’s 

greatest authority on the Arabian horse ; 

in fact he ranks high among the foremost 
authorities in the world. He has con- 
ducted a stud for seventeen years; he has 
handled more Arabians than anyone else 
in this country ; he has visited the leading 

Arabian studs as well as remount 

stations throughout the world; he has 

traversed the length and_ breadth 
of the Arabian desert in search of fine 
horses; he is a member of the United 

States Remount Council and president 

of the Arabian Horse Club of America. 

Of his business attainments in connection 

with New Hampshire’s largest industrixl 

corporation and of his public service 1 

am not going to write, for they are weil 

known to the people of New Hampshire. 

It is in the new role of an author that he 

is now introduced to his own people. 

The demand for authentic modern 
books on sport, written by American 
authors, is being met by a New York 
publisher, The Derrydale Press, con- 
ceived and executed by Eugene V. Con- 
nett. The first book to meet this de- 
mand was Joseph B. Thomas’s “Hounds 
and Hunting Throughout the Ages.’ 
The second is, “The Horse of the Des- 
ert,” by William Robinson 
is a sumptuous 


Brown. lt 
publication, a_ large 
quarto magnificently printed on Aurelian 
paper, bound in blue cloth stamped in 
gold, with special decorations and end- 
papers printed with an all-over pattern 
formed by the crescent. Nothing has 
been spared to create a beautiful volume, 
and in addition to the 750 copies printed 
of the trade edition at $27.50 there are 
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seventy-five copies — fifty-five only for 
sale — printed on imported Van Gelder 
paper, numbered and signed by the 
author and retailing at a hundred dollars 
2ach. 

“The Horse of the Desert,” while 07 
course of greatest interest to all lovers 
and breeders of horses, cavalry officers 
and sportsmen, has a broad appeal to the 
general reader. It is handsomely illus- 
trated, nearly two hundred reproductions 
(some colored) of drawings, paintings 
and photographs being included, the last- 
named being largely those taken by Mr. 
Brown during his trip through the Arabi- 
an desert in search of horses last 
spring. It contains an extensive list of 
the Arabian tribes, sub-tribes and clans 
and a map showing their migrations, as 
well as a map showing the regions most 
suitable for breeding Arabian horses in 
the United States, a coincidence of lime 
soil and an altitude of 500 feet or more. 
Then there is the most complete and 
authoritative list ever published of the 
strains and families of the Arabian horse 
and the Arabian ancestry of most of the 
present day breeds. 

So much for the mechanical features 
of this outstanding book on sport by a 
New Hampshire man. It has an intro- 
duction in two parts by Major General 
James G. Harbord and professor Henry 
Fairfield Osborn. But it is the seven 
chapters by Mr. Brown which cover not 
only the whole subject of the Arabian 
horse, but describe in interesting and 
convincing language the desert and its 
peoples today and give an excellent pic- 
ture of the present and past conditions 
under which the Arabian horse is and 


has been bred. The first chapter deals 
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with Mr. Brown’s personal experiences 
in the desert last spring—the handicaps 
of travel, camp etiquette, the status of 
the harem, respect for the American 
flag, the technique of making gifts and 
the trading of the new Ford for a mare 
and colt. Mr. Brown tells interestingly 
of the Arabian horse traders and their 
customs: 


“The desert Arabs do not keep written | 


pedigrees, nor do they make out certifi- 
cates of breeding, except when especially 
requested to do so, and then only in the 
simplest form; for example, that the 
horse is asil, and his ancestors were of a 
certain strain. This statement is duly 
attested by the sheikh of the tribe, before 
witnesses, and the proper seals attached. 
In their estimation, a statement of the 
well known facts is sufficient. In gen- 
eral, the Bedouin renounces paper pedi- 
grees as documents designed to conceal 
a swindle, such as impure blood or bodily 
defects — one might take him for a 
coastal Arab or jambaz, who concocts 
long, lying pedigrees for the unwary. 
“Trade in itself is a disgrace to a war- 
like Arab, and while he may not be ad- 
verse to a profitable exchange, he likes to 
accomplish it through the exercise of 
virtues of generosity on both sides. The 
3edouins sell a pure mare only on cer- 
tain conditions and with reservations, or 
from personal friendship. They sell to a 
stranger only if the stranger has tarried 
with them as a guest, or has been intro- 
duced by the sheikh and he can, thereby, 
render the sheikh a personal favor. 
From the sheikhs themselves, horses can 
be procured by a stranger only after 
presentation of substantial gifts on ar- 
rival, and a few days have elapsed, dur- 
ing which time the stranger has been a 
guest of the sheikh. An emissary is 
then given the delicate task of tactfully 
inquiring for what purpose the stranger 
has come, and if the sheikh is convinced 
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of the good faith of the stranger, and his 
real admiration and love of a blood horse, 
return gifts may then be expected in the 
shape of some of the sheikh’s best ani- 
mals. 

“It is difficult to procure the best 
Arabian horses in a city, or in the coastal 
villages and their environs. Ten to one, 
the ‘best’ are really ‘discards’ which have 
been sold by Bedouins to the jam- 
bazes, who conceal doubtful origin with 
faked pedigrees. (The horse trader is 
ordinarily called massan. Jambaz means 
horse trader in Irak and Persia: its literal 
interpretation is ‘one who plays with his 
life.’ In Syria it is a term of reproach, 
and means ‘liar.’) Of course, it is pos- 
sible that a good horse may have been 
taken in a raid, and the captor may have 
hurried him to the nearest town to be 
disposed of at a high price before the 
animal is reclaimed by his real owner 
through payment of a fair price, accord- 
ing to desert custom. In the latter case, 
such a horse would inevitably be held for 
an extremely high price, if known to be 
asil. Horse dealers in the Orient or- 
dinarily employ the services of a dallul, 
—one whose business it is to show some- 
thing, and who leads the horse from 
house to house.” 

Adventures and thrills were not lack- 
ing in the experience of Mr. Brown in 
the desert. The sketch which he gives 
of the home of the Arabian horse is a 
straightforward account providing the 
necessary background for his main pic- 
ture. This country, a rough rectangle 
in shape, 1800 miles long and from 600 
to 1200 miles wide, is about one-third 
as large as the United States. Half of 
this is absolutely uninhabitable, and the 
rest supports a population of eight people 
to the square mile as against thirty-five 
people in the United States and 660) 
people in a crowded country like Bel- 
gium. Most of these people live in the 
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green coastal crescent which encircles 
the dry central plain. The great red 
sandy desert in the southern part is the 
largest piece of unexplored land on the 
‘arth’s surface. For the most part the 
country reminded him of the Arizona 
table-lands, with little grass and much 
sagebrush. Of the people he says: 

“The Arabs are individualists, with 
little consideration for law or gospel-- 
they are children in thought, with the 
wisdom of ages, unbridled in passion, 
with superhuman restraint. Living in 
their midst is going back to the time of 
Abraham and of the Chaldeans, or of the 
pastoral peoples who inhabited the 
steppes of Asia before they scattered to 
the four corners of the earth. The man- 
ner of life suitable to their environment 
was discovered long ago, and all possible 
methods of departure from it exhausted. 
Like their forefathers the present-day 
Bedouins feel the exultation of a suc- 
cessful combat with nature, the lure o: 
a wandering life, freedom from care 0 
property, the fascination of boundless 
space and time, the joy of unleashinsy 
primitive instincts and the opportunity 
of realizing a closeness to their 
Maker.” 

The mental reactions of a New Hamp- 
shire dweller among the giant moun- 
tains, to life in this comparatively level 
country, are of interest, and Mr. Brown 
has expressed them with unusual liter- 
ary skill. 

“As we sped away in the spring of 
1929 in a high-powered car, from Dam- 
ascus toward Bagdad, over the new 
route across the Hawran Desert, intent 
on covering before night the three hun- 
dred miles to the fort and rest house call- 
ed Rutha, a thousand thoughts and im- 
pressions came crowding in as to what 
the future might hold for this ancient 
land and its people. About us stretched in 
every direction paths of infinite choices 
upon which a speed of fifty miles an hour 


might easily be maintained, subject to the 
small annoyances of an occasional loose 
rock or slight depressions worn by cen- 
turies of passing camels. About us 
spread the ever-mysterious desert, with 
its luminous, colorful atmosphere fad- 
ing away into the sarab (mirage) of a 
boundless sea, upon an island of which 
we sped along, seemingly never to reach 
its end. 

“Here and there bunches of straggly 
grass, a dry sagebrush, thorn plant, or 
scattered rocks, broke the monotony of 
the flat prairie floor. Small objects on 
the horizon appeared greatly enlarged, 
and a distant camel or sheep assumed 
grotesque proportions. Anything might 
emerge at any moment’ from the 
shrouded vastness, or one could be swal- 
lowed in the limitless oblivion with equal 
sase. Ranges of low-lying hills formed a 
screen for possible lurking enimies or 
afforded protection for flight. One 1s 
never lonesome in this great inland sea, 
strange as it may seem, as adventure and 
romance ever seem imminent.” 

Mr. Brown and his companions, it ap- 
pears, were not lacking in adventure. 
Under the protection of Al-Amir A\l- 
Nuri ibn-Sha’ lan, the titular head of all 
the tribes in the Ruala and his nephew 
Amir Fuaz, who is the real head of the 
government, and at the age of twenty- 
five makes the laws for all these people, 
Mr. Brown’s party visited the principal 
Arab tribes whose chief possession is the 
Arabian horse, occasionally escorted by 
armored cars across the desert waste. 
But this must be left for the reader to 
enjoy. 

It is apparent that this is no dry-as- 
dust narrative, and while Chapter II 
gives the result of the most modern 
researches on the origin, antiquity and 
history of all horses, it is entertainingly 
written and furnishes a background for 
an understanding of present-day breeds. 
In subsequent chapters Mr. Brown tells 
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of the Arabian horse and its past per- 
formances; of the interesting and pecu- 
liar Bedouin theories of breeding and 
method of keeping pedigrees; new in- 
formation on the origin and development 
of diverse breeds of today; an up-to-date 
guide for the purchase of horses in 
Arabia and a fascinating picture of 
the Bedouin customs, superstitions and 
methods with which the purchaser must 
be familiar. In the final chapter Mr. 
Brown expresses his conviction that the 
Arabian blood is of real value in devel- 


oping the ideal cavalry mount and as a 
revitalizing influence in improving other 
breeds of horses. Here are summarized 
the practical applications of the results of 
his years of study, travel, research and 
actual breeding experience. 

Mr. Brown’s debut as an author is 
made under the happiest of auspices. In- 
teresting and authoritative, his work has 
been given a setting worthy of it, and 
the lovers of sport everywhere will wel- 
come this New Hampshire addition to 
its literature. 
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“T sing the hymn of the conquered 








Nathan Hale, Famous Revolutionary Spy 


W. L. 


who fell 
in the battle of life, 

The hymn of the wounded, the beaten, who 
died o’erwhelmed in the strife. 

Not the jubilant song of the victors, for 
whom the resounding acclaim 

Of nations was lifted in chorus, whose brows 
wore the chaplet of fame, 

But the hymn of the low and the humble, 
the weary, the broken in heart, 

Who strove and who failed—acting bravely 
a silent and desperate part; 

Whose youth bore no flower on its branches, 
Whose hopes burned in ashes away, 

From whose hand slipped the prize they had 


grasped at, who stood at the dying of 


day 
With the wreck of their life all around 
them—unpitied, unheeded, alone 


With death swooping down on their failure, 
and all but their faith overthrown: 
While the 
chorus—its paean for those who have 

won— 


voice of the world shouts its 


While the trumpet is sounding triumphant, 
and high to the breeze and the sun 

Glad banners are waving—hands clapping 
and hurrying feet 

Thronging after the laurel-crowned victors— 
1 stand on the field of defeat 

In the shadow—with those who have fallen, 
and wounded, and dying, and there 

Chant a requiem low, place my hand on their 
pain-knotted brows, breathe a prayer: 

Hold the hand that is help!ess and whisper 

‘They only the victory win, who have fought 
the good fight and have vanquished the 
demon that tempts us within: 

Who have held their faith unseduced by the 
prize that the world holds on high, 

Who have dared for a high cause to suffer, 
resist, fight—if need be, to die.’ 

Speak History! Who are life’s victors? Un- 
roll thy long annals, | say,— 

Are they those whom the world calls the 
victors, who won the success of a day? 

The martyrs or Nero? The Spartan who fell 
at Thermopylae’s tryst, 

Or the Persians and Xerxes? His judges or 


Socrates? Pilate or Christ?” 


JOHNSON, M. D., Uxbridge, Mass. 


The annals of the Revolution are full 
of stirring events, of vigorous action, of 
victories. 


heroic defeat, of memorable 


Study the lives of Washington and 
Lafayette as leaders of the Colonial 
troops against the prowess of the English 
soldiers. Read again che burning words 
of Otis and Patrick Henry hurling de- 
fiance at the oppression of King George. 
Contemplate the marvelous ability of 
Robert Morris and Benjamin Franklin, 
raising funds from an almost barren soil 
to carry on the desperate conflict! Turn 
from the disastrous defeat of Long 
Island to the memorable surrender of the 
haughty Burgoyne to the despised rebels. 
From the despair and suffering of Valley 
Forge to the triumphant success at York- 
town, and unworthy are you of this 
priceless heritage of a free country, if 
your heart does not beat a little faster, 
if your breath does not come a little 
quicker, if you cannot say with a proud 
spirit, “Thank God, this is my country.” 

But do we stop to consider what a 
frightful price has been paid for this 
liberty, of the happiness that is the 
heritage of everyone deliberately de- 
stroyed, of wrecked homes, of ruined 
lives of those who loved life and enjoy- 
ment as we ourselves do? Come with 
me along the narrow path of one brief 
life, and see if we cannot catch an in- 
spiration greater than triumph, more in- 
tense than glory. The subject of this 
article was a spy, a name of the utmost 
reproach. A leading historical authority 
says: “Spies are generally condemned to 
capital punishment, and not unjustly, 
there being scarcely any other way of 
preventing the mischief they may do. 
For this reason a man of honor, who 


[445] 
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would not expose himself to die by the 
hand of a common executioner, always 
declines serving as a spy. He considers 
it beneath him, as it can seldom be done 
without some kind of treachery.” 

If this were the truth there would be 
no profit in recalling the story of such 
an ignominious character, but the path 
that we shall tread is straight and true, 
and its end, though it passes through the 
suffering of the cross, brings us to the 
triumph of calvary. 

Nathan Hale was born in Coventry, 
Connecticut, June 6, 1755. His father 
was Richard Hale who had left New- 
bury, Mass., in early life, to take up 
farming in the Nutmeg State. He was 
of English descent and the Hales of Kent 
were a power in Old England, as were 
their descendants in the new colony. His 
parents were of the strictest sect of the 
Puritans, and the twelve children were 
early taught the seriousness of life. 
Nathan was a feeble child, and gave little 
promise of surviving, so his mother 
lavished her tenderest care on him, and 
spared neither time nor strength to guard 
him from the pitfalls of childhood. She 
succeeded and he developed strength of 
body and beauty of mind—with a 
profound love of nature and an intense 
thirst for knowledge. His father destined 
him for the ministry and he was fitted 
for college by Dr. Huntington, a noted 
divine and scholar. He entered Yale 
College at the early age of 16 vears, and 
graduated with the highest honors in 
September 1773, only a few months be- 
fore the Revolution. Yale College had 
then but sixty students. Athletics played 
but a small part in the curriculum of that 
day but young Hale was a worthy fore- 
runner of the long line of athletes who 
were to bring honor and glory to “Good 
Old Yale.” He could jump out of a bar- 
rel without touching the sides, could 
place one hand on a fence as high as his 


head, and vault it without apparent 
effort. For many years the campus had 
two marks, an almost incredible distance 
apart, lovingly called “Hale’s Jump,” in 
memory of his prowess in this line. A 
classmate pays this loving tribute to him. 

“His personal appearance was notable. 
He was almost six feet in height, per- 
fectly proportioned, and in figure and 
deportment he was the most manly man 
I ever met. His chest was broad, his 
muscles were firm, his complexion fair, 
and his eyes were light blue and sparkled 
with intelligence. His hair was soft, 
light brown in color, and his speech was 
low, sweet and musical. His personal 
beauty and grace of manner were most 
charming. Why, all the girls of New 
Haven fell in love with him and wept 
tears of real sorrow when they heard of 
his sad fate.” 

He was easily the most popular man 
in college and was the pride of the 
Faculty, who predicted great things of 
his future career and sent him forth with 
the blessings of a favorite son. Little 
did they realize the path he would have 
to tread to reach immortality. Hale’s 
inclinations were towards teaching and 
immediately after graduating he taught 
a select school in East Haddam, Conn., 
then a place of much wealth. Early in 
the next year he was called to be the 
principal of the Union Grammar School 
of New London, a rare tribute to a boy 
of 20 years, and where he found the most 
congenial associates, and was beloved by 
all. Suddenly there was a rude interrup- 
tion to this pleasing life. An express 
rider burst into New London one day 
with the news of the bloodshed at Lex- 
ington and Concord. It created intense 
excitement. A town meeting was im- 
mediately called at the Court House. 
Among the speakers whose words filled 
the hearts of the eager listeners, was the 
young schoolmaster, Nathan Hale. With 
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impassioned language and intense 
earnestness he exhorted the people to 
take patriotic action at once. “Let us 
march immediately,” he cried, “and never 
lay down our arms until we have ob- 
tained our independence.” This is as- 
serted to be the first public demand for 
independence made ir. Connecticut. 

Hale left his sciuool with real regret, 
for he felt that he was doing constructive 
service, and he was greatly beloved by 
pupils and parents alike, but he was 
destined for the army. He was lieu- 
tenant of the first company formed in 
New London, that of Colonel Charles 
Webb, and marched with it to Cam- 
bridge, where under the eye of General 
Washington, he took part in the siege of 
Boston. He must have distinguished 
himself from the start, for in four 
months he was raised to the rank of 
captain. Two months later the British 
evacuated Boston and sailed to Halifax 
and Hale went with his company to New 
York, where Washington had transferred 
his headquarters. Many of his fellow 
soldiers wished to return home but he 
offered to share his own pay with them 
if they would stay, and by his earnest 
patriotism and winning eloquence, he 
kept his company in good spirits and 
prevented desertions. We are not con- 
cerned now with the terrible condition 
Washington found himself in in this 
campaign on Long Island and about New 
York. With 15,000 colonial troops, poor- 
ly armed and not yet drilled to fight, he 
was opposed by 25,000 of the finest Eng- 
lish troops and under the command of 
Lord Howe himself. Hale did his full 
duty in this crisis, but we do not find but 
one incident that makes him a conspicu- 
ous figure at this time, but this showed 
his courage and daring, and prepares us 
in a measure for his great trial, soon to 
come. A British sloop, laden with provi- 
sions and supplies, had come into the 


harbor and anchored in the East River, 
under the guns of the man-of-war Asia, 
sixty-four, waiting to be discharged. 
Hale observed this vessel carefully from 
the opposite shore and believed he could 
capture it. With the sanction of General 
Heath he chose a dozen intrepid spirits 
like himself and at midnight in a dense 
fog he rowed silently to the sloop with 
muffled oars. With noiseless footsteps 
they climbed over the side of the vessel, 
seized the sentinel and fastened the 
hatches over the sleeping crew. Cutting 
the hawsers that bound them to the gun- 
boat they drifted silently away with the 
tide without discovery. At a safe dis- 
tance they hoisted the sail, and as morn- 
ing broke, they came into the harbor on 
the Jersey shore, where the Colonial 
troops were encamped. Captain Hale 
was at the helm and the daring company 
was greeted with frantic cheers, for the 
supplies and provisions were greatly 
needed, and the courage displayed by the 
brave leader inspired every soldier in 
the army. 

And the Colonial troops needed every 
inspiration, for Washington’s position 
was desperate. General Sullivan had 
suffered a disastrous defeat by the 
British on Long Island and the royal 
forces were in command everywhere. 
Were they preparing to burn and destroy 
New York or were they to ascend the 
Hudson and cut off the New England 
colonies from the rebellious states to the 
south? Washington must know. <A 
courier to General Heath, then in com- 
mand on the Hudson, brings this order: 

“As everything in a manner depends 
upon obtaining intelligence of the ene- 
my’s motions, I do most earnestly en- 
treat you and General Clinton to exert 
yourself to the utmost to accomplish this 
most desirable end. Leave no stone un- 
turned, and do not stick at expense to 


bring this to pass, as I was never more 
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uneasy than on account of my want of 
knowledge on this score. Keep constant 
lookout, with good glasses, on some com- 
manding heights that look well onto the 
other shore.” 

But Washington’s anxiety increased. 
The British movements were absolutely 
concealed, and he called a council of war 
at Murrays. He told his officers that 
he must have a competent person to go 
in disguise into the British camp at Long 
Island and learn their designs. It needed 
one. skilled in military and_ scientific 
knowledge, and a good draughtsman. A 
man possessed of a good eye, a cool head, 
unflinching courage, tact, caution and 
sagacity. A man on whose judgment and 
fidelity, implicit reliance might be placed. 

General Heath placed the need of the 
commander-in-chief before his officers 
and asked for a volunteer to fill the im- 
portant position. There was a long delay 
as each soldier considered the surprising 
proposal in his own mind. Patriotism, 
ambition, a love of adventure and in- 
dignation alternately took possession of 
their feelings. It was an invitation to 
serve their country supremely by becom- 
ing a spy—a character upon whom all 
civilized nations place the ban of scorn 
and contumely. They recoiled from such 
a service, and there was a general and 
even a resentful refusal to comply with 
the request. At this moment Captain Hale 
entered the room, having been detained 
with his duties outside. He observed the 
excitement and inquired the cause. Gen- 
eral Heath again related Washington’s 
request. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
Hale said, “I will undertake it.” Every- 
one was astonished. He was the best 
known of the vounger officers, and was 
considered to have the brightest pros- 
pects of all. He was also the most 
popular officer of the day. loved and ad- 
mired by his men. They tried to dis- 
suade him from his resolution, using 





every argument possible. They painted 
in gloomiest colors the terrible fate that 
might be his. His close friend and class- 
mate in College, William Hull, a general 
in the War of 1812 employed every argii- 
ment that friendship and love could sug- 
gest to dissuade him. His last words to 
this company of friends and officers are 
these : 

“Gentlemen, I think I owe to my 
country the accomplishment of an object 
so important and so much desired by the 
commander of her armies, and I know 
no mode of obtainin’ the information but 
by assuming a disguise and passing into 
the enemy’s camp. I am fully sensible 
of the consequences of discovery and 
capture in such a situation. For a year 
now I have been attached to the army, 
and have not rendered any material serv- 
ice, while receiving a compensation for 
which I make no return. Yet I am not 
influenced by any expectation of promo- 
tion or pecuniary award. I wish to be 
useful, and every kind of service neces- 
sary for the public good becomes honor- 
able by being necessary. If the exigency 
of my country demands a peculiar serv- 
ice, its claims to the performance of that 
service are imperative.” 

3rave, manly and patriotic words only 
possible from the heart of a pure and up- 
right man. Their very force silenced all 
opposition. Henceforth everyone vied to 
render him the last possible assistance. 
No time was lost. That very afternoon 
he had his last interview with Washing- 
ton and received his final instructions. 
Would that some word of that last meet- 
ing could have been preserved. The 
great heart of the “Father of His Coun- 
try” must have bled as he saw this young, 
manly patriot go forth on his desperate 
mission, a mission to appall the stoutest 
heart and upon which the salvation of 
the country, perhaps, depended. 

Hull went with Hale that evening until 








“he 
un- 
ng, 
‘ate 
test 


of 








close to the British lines and made one 
final effort to induce his friend to aban- 
don the desperate enterprise, which he 
felt was doomed to disaster. Hale had 
one love affair in his short life and Hull 
knew all his hopes and desires. Hale’s 
father had married a second time, soon 


His new 
mother had a daughter, Alice, of about 
his own age. 


after he had entered college. 


They were mutually at- 
tracted to each other and wished to 
become engaged. For some reason 
Nathan’s father was greatly opposed to 
the match and ordered Alice to marry a 
man of his own choice. In that age few 
dared to disobey a parent’s orders and 
Alice obeyed, but with a broken heart. 
He lived but a few months, however, and 
the old love was now allowed to flow 
smoothly and they were to be married 
at the close of the war. Alice Ripley 
Her last 
conscious words were “Tell Nathan.” 


lived to be 80 years of age. 


She had kept his memory green, though 
for sixty years he had been in his grave. 
Hall pleads in her name with the young 
patriot and does not desist until Hale 
cries, “I can bear no more. Gladly would 
I lay down my life for Alice, but my 
country’s need is above everything.” For 
the last time they part and Hull returns 
to the camp to pass a sleepless night. 
Hale was rowed over to the Long Island 
shore by a couple of soldiers and laid 
aside his uniform, and donned a Quaker 
garb. He entered the British lines as a 
schoolmaster, out of sympathy with the 
rebellious colonies. He was not sus- 
pected and his designs were apparently 
unknown. He went from one end of 
Long Island to the other, made complete 
designs of all of Howe’s fortifications. 
the number of his men, and their plans 
as far as known. All this he translated 
into Latin and hid in his shoes. He was 
now eager to return, for he had been two 
weeks in the enemy’s lines, and had every 
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detail General Washington desired. The 
time agreed upon before his departure 
for the boat to arrive had come. He 
committed one indiscretion. He went 
into a public house just before leaving 
for rest and refreshment. It was a 
favorite resort of Tories and British sol- 
diers. Some one of the group was sus- 
picious of this stalwart Quaker soldier, 
and slipped out quietly on his arrival. 
After a time the landlord announced that 
a boat was approaching the shore. Hale 
was overjoyed. It was his boat that was 
to convey him to safety. He seized his 
belongings and hastened to the wharf, 
Too late, 
he found himself looking into the muzzle 
of a gun and hearing a command to 


his usual caution forgotten. 


surrender. Can we picture the scene: 
One moment, joy that his work was 
done, secure among his friends, and with 
power and ability to serve his country 
for years, the next hopeless certainty. 
Well he knew what a few moments would 
reveal and well he knew the price that 
would be exacted. Quick the transac- 
tion. He was taken aboard the guard- 
ship Halifax and immediately trans- 
ferred under a heavy guard to General 
Howe’s headquarters. Here he was 
searched and all his papers were found 
in his shoes. He gave his name, his 
rank in the Colonial army and fearlessly 
avowed his purpose in the enemy’s lines. 
Howe was thunderstruck at the com- 
pleteness of the maps and the data se- 
cured by Hale. Recognizing his great 
ability and personal charm, the General 
offered him a full and complete pardon 
if he would enter the British army. The 
noble, pure-minded patriot refused all 
bribes, though well knowing what refusal 
meant. Howe had no alternative. He 
ordered Hale to be confined in the jail 
nearby and to be hanged at daybreak the 
next morning, September 22, 1776. Stern 
measures, frightful in their celerity, but 
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according to the rules of war as then 
understood. We have reason to believe 
that Howe felt the deepest interest in the 
young man and would gladly have saved 
him could be have been alienated from 
the Patriot cause. He was turned over 
to the custody of William Cunningham, 
Provost Marshall of the Royal Army, a 
brutal and drunken officer, who refused 
Hale’s request for a Bible, and tore his 
last letters up in contempt just before 
the execution. Brightly the sun rose on 
that September morning. Hale was 
beyond the power of his brutal jailer to 
hurt him now. His thoughts were with 
his loved ones—his Country, his God. 
There was the tree, the negro hangman, 
the coffin, the open grave, but they had 
no more terrors for him than did the 
stones for the martyr Stephen. Like 
him his last words will always be remem- 
bered, “I only regret that I have but one 
Fearful 
of the effect of his calm bearing and 
noble words upon the few spectators, 
Cunningham cried, “Push the rebel off,” 
and the last act in the drama was com- 
pleted. The cruel edict of war had taken 
from the patriot army its most precious 
jewel, and made it indeed poor, but must 
not even the Royal general have realized 


life to give for my country.” 


the impossibility of conquering men who 
possessed such simple faith and deter- 
mined courage? A few hours later, a 
British officer entered the American lines 
under a flag of truce, and brought word 
that Hale had been arrested, condemned 
and executed. 

His brother officers were overwhelmed 
at the sorrowful fate of one so gifted and 
so beloved, but not one of them but felt 
anew measure of patriotism for his noble 
and unselfish devotion to the country. 
On Washington the blow fell with pecu- 
liar force. He had lost information of 
priceless value, he had sent to his death 
one of his bravest and most loyal offi- 


cers. Alas, how many times his great 
heart must have been nigh to breaking 
ere his country had freed herself from 
oppression’s grasp. How soon indeed 
must he find himself in General Howe’s 
position and sorrowfully signing the 
death warrant of the charming and viva- 
cious André! How sacredly should we 
prize a liberty that had been won at the 
cost of so many broken hearts! 
Of Hale a poet has truly written: 


“He fell in the Spring of his early prime, 
With his fair hopes all around him: 
He died: for his birth-land, a glorious crime, 
Ere the palm of his fame had crowned him. 


“He fell in her darkness, he lived not to see 
The morn of her risen glory: 

But the name of Hale, in the heart of the free, 
Shall be twined in her deathless Story.” 


His native town of Coventry has 
erected a monument to commemorate the 
life and sacrifice of Nathan Hale. Should 
you chance to pass through that place 
and stop a moment to consider his life, 
would not these words come to your 
mind, said of his Great Master: “He en- 
dured the Cross, despising the shame.” 

Here is his epitaph, written by George 
Gibbs, the librarian of the New York 
Historical Society : 


STRANGER, BENEATH THIS STONE 
Lies THE Dust OF 
A Spy 
WHo PERISHED ON THE GIBBET: 
Yet Storied Marbles of the Great, 
The Shrines of Heroes, 
Entombed not one more worthy of Honor 
Than him who here 
Sleeps his last Sleep. 
Nations 
Sow with reverence hefore the dust 
Of him who dies a glorious death 
Urged on by the sound of the trumpet, 
And the shouts of admiring thousands. 
But what reverence, what honor, 
Is not due to one 
Who for his country encountered 
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Even an infamous death, 
Soothed by no sympathy 
Animated by no praise. 


Yale College has honored itself by the 
erection of a statue to Hale, which stands 
on the college campus. Can it fail to 
be an inspiration to even the most stolid 
student, as he gazes on that noble face 
whose purity seems to indicate only 
singleness of purpose, supreme devotion 
to a country’s need? Within the past 
few months the government has caused 
a stamp to be struck with his portrait, 
necessarily a composite one, and thus, 
have given tardy recognition to one of 
its bravest defenders. 


“One hero dies—a thousand new ones rise, 
As flowers are sown where perfect blos- 
soms fall: 
Then quite unknown, the name of Hale now 
cries 
Wherever duty sounds her silent call. 


“With head erect he moves, and stately pace, 
To meet an awful doom—no ribald jest 
3rings scorn or hate to that exalted face: 
His thoughts are far away, poised and ‘at 
rest. 


“Now on the scaffold see him turn and bid 
Farewell to home, and all his heart holds 
dear. 
Majestic presence—all man’s weakness hid, 
And all his strength, in that last hour made 
dear. 


“My sole regret, that it is mine to give 
Only one life that my Dear Land may live.” 


Beauty Meets Me Everywhere 


MARGARET I. 


SIMPSON 


beauty meets me everywhere 
But none my spirit fills 

Like cloud-crested mountains 
Or wind-swept hills. 


The home hills of New Hampshire 
Climbing up and down, 

Wooded hiils and pasture hills, 
And hills about a town. 


High hills, and mountains 
Sharp against the sky, 

Cloud-crested summits 
Where wild winds fly. 


Thank you, Lord, for high lands. 
And on some other star 

Grant that I may live again 
Where mountains are. 














Booming the Boom 


CARL BURELL 


(With all due apologies to 


OR practical convenience, I will 
call myself an optimistic pessimist, 
that is I take things for what they 

are really worth and pointedly refuse to 
call black white, at least, so long as it 1s 
black. But, on the other hand, having 
accepted it as black, I propose to make 
the best I can of it as black. And, more- 
over, if I see it begins to turn white | 
want to know where the whitewash came 
from and why. 

I am not a financier, nor could I be 
hardly called a business man—in fact, 
I’m not even a farmer nor a Granger. 
I do pay my poll tax without grumbling 
and have not vet asked an abatement on 
account of business depression. 

But 1 do recognize that there is a 
business depression that is virtually a 
slump, from which the summer boarder 
and tourist (God bless their souls and 
prosper their pocket books!) have barely 
When 
people or newspapers try to tell the wor'd 
that New Hampshire was prosperous in 


saved us. any combination of 


the year cf our Lord 1929, it gives me a 
weary feeling and I reread my Mun- 
chausen with a feeling of deep pity for 
his childlike adherence to elemental 
truths. 

The bombastic attempts to prove the 
existence of “Our Great Prosperity,” 
if it was not pitiful would be highly 
ludicrous. Some paper a while ago, 
quoting from savings banks. statistics, 
of the 
Prosperity” indicated by the increase of 


Holy Moses 


and the angels, especially the angels! ! 


spoke grandiloquently “Great 


savings banks deposits. 


Boards of Trade in general) 


The other day on my_ semi-occasional 
visit to the savings bank, a working 
woman was the one ahead of me. | 
noticed the amount of her deposit, $3.37. 
What 


Was it prosperity? It 


(Now, bring on your angels). 
did that mean? 
was not! ! ! 

Here’s the story without varnish or 
whitewash. Her husband had not had a 
day’s work from November 1, 1928, to 
May 15, 1929, and no steady work during 
the summer of 1929, and no prospects 
of any work for this winter. 

In this extreme state of “Great Pros 
perity”, she (because she was a woman) 
did the wise thing, with the week’s earn- 
ing she paid rent and grocery bill and 
then put every blessed cent she had lett 
into the savings bank, to prepare for the 
coming winter's “prosperity.” 

With better business conditions and 
less “prosperity” this money would have 
been used tor her family of children, 
who, as it was, must depend on the 
Salvation Army Christmas 
Better business 
would in many cases mean less savings 
bank deposits rather than more. 

When all of our New Hampshire man- 
ufacturers will to President 
Hoover's appeal as well as some have 
done, working men and women will not 
have to deposit their last red cent in the 


for their 


dinner, if they had any. 


answer 


savings bank to prepare for the coming 
winter’s “prosperity” 

All things point to better conditions 
in the coming spring, but just now blaci 
is black and pretty almighty black for 
a great many New Hampshire people. 
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A boom in whitewash is not what is 
needed. Something approaching steady 
work at living wages or somewhere 
thereabouts, would not make angels of 
working men or a heaven of southern 
New Hampshire (especially Manches- 
ter) but it would be quite considerably 
better than booming the boom as we 
have been doing the past five or six 
years. 
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I presume that whitewash stock might 
slump a bit and whitewashers have to go 
to work for an honest living, and 
boomers cease their booming, but I make 
a good guess that the poor Sallies 
wouldn't be beseiged by one hundred or 
so families each day for something for 
their hungry kiddies, and savings banks 
deposits would be in even dollars instead 
of odd cents. 


Consideration 


RICHARD JOHNS 


Life is so short, and death so long; 
Why should we ever seek to find 

That peace which men, now dead, have dared 
To say is found? They left this gift behind! 


Youth is a flame which with the years burns low. 
Must this bright beauty go to naught 

Rut buying of a proud conceit 
Which only through youth’s martyrdom is bought ? 


No! Better far to dare the years that come. 
Spend and forget old age’s gain. 

Laugh till lips are hot with laughter, 
Then flaunt the laughter in the face of pain. 


There comes a day when we must each consider 
What was gained, and what was lost. 

Shall we spend youth’s radiant magic 
In search for peace :—with equal death the cost? 











The New Hampshire 


Press in the Election 


of 1828 


CHARLES E, PERRY 


N THE newspapers of 1827 no great 
There 

were no columns filled with “Sales- 
men Wanted” or “For Rent” ads. But 
there was a certain naiveté about the 


headlines greeted the eye. 


advertisements that was fascinating. One 
often found as much information in the 
the items 


advertisements as in news 


and it was frequently of 





themselves 
greater popular interest. Modern adver- 
tising, with its excessively high rates and 
its abbreviated wording, was unheard of. 
The low cost of advertising in the early 
newspapers encouraged people to insert 
carefully-prepared and lengthy articles in 
No 


one could truly say he knew what was 


behalf of their particular venture. 


happening in those days who had failed 
to scan these notifications. For instance, 
in that year of 1827, any reader would 
have been impressed with the variety of 
interests which the advertisements em- 
braced. 

He would have felt a deep sense of 
personal loss if he missed seeing the 
Grand Caravan of Living Animals, a 
spectacle which promised never-failing 
diversion to all who witnessed it, and 
which was to be shown at Concord for 
If he were a traveler from Bos- 
ton to view the beauties of the New 
Hampshire lake country—of widespread 


a week. 


fame even in those early days—he might 
have rested in the Kimball Tavern, in 
Pembroke. By the flickering light of 
home-dipped candles, he 
learned that William Gault, whose place 
of business was opposite the State House, 


would have 


dealt in “Genuine Liquors & Groceries,” 
and did not govern his prices by others, 
but left it for his customers to judge 
whether he sold cheaper than his neigh- 
the paper, ‘e same 


bors. In same 


traveler might have seen John .. Low’s 
announcement—a trifle boastful, perhaps 
—of more “great luck” in having sold 
one of the winning tickets in the last 
Washington City Lottery which the Con- 
gress of the United States had author- 
ized, the proceeds being devoted to the 
If the 
and 


beautifying of the capital city. 
bit 
wished to try his luck with the great god, 


traveler were a venturesome, 
Chance, he could secure from Mr. Low 
tickets on the next lottery, which was to 
be drawn ten days hence; but those who 
wished to obtain prizes: in the next lot- 
tery would do well to apply immediately. 
Which leads us to believe that Mr. John 
A. Low of Concord was doing a brisk 
business on behalf of the United States 
Government. Had the traveler been a 
lawyer, he would have been amused to 
notice that a history of the law, in poetry, 
had been sung at the anniversary of the 
Suffolk bar. 
in the merits of doing a kindly act he 


If he had been interested 


would have been somewhat shocked 
when he read of the offer of a $10.00 
reward, by Stephen Foster of Sullivan, 
for the detection of the female “calling 
herself Mary Davidson, who is, or pre- 
tends to be, deaf dumb.” It ap- 
peared that Foster gave her the shelter 
of his house for the night—one suspects, 
rather willingly—and the lady had repaid 


and 
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his hospitality by taking French leave, 
with about $75.00 worth of Mr. Foster’s 
clothing and jewelry. If the Grand 
Caravan of Living Animals had not ap- 
pealed to the equestrian sensibilities of 
the traveler, he might, later on, attend 
Mr. Howe’s Circus. 
dinary 


Here was no or- 
spectacle, nor would one be 
fatigued by lack of variety in the enter- 
tainment. For Mr. Howes promised to 
all who presented the nominal price of 
admission, a Grand Display; an eques- 
trian per mance by Mr. and Master 
Howes; a. | the whole to conclude with 
the comedy of the “Hunted Tailor.” Our 
movies do not offer greater diversion for 


124 cents! 


and 


As it was an era of reforms, 
reform-movements, 
friend 


our traveling 


might or might not agree 
with the correspondent of the Boston 
Recorder, who severely condemned the 
tight lacing of corsets “as producing, in 
its votaries, fainting, pain, anguish, dis- 
ease, and death; and bringing its thou- 
sands of young females to an untimely 
grave. It is treason against nature and 
a rebellion against God.” Or he might 
have been alarmed, if he were at all 
timid, to find that the state of New 
York, on July 4th, was freeing its re- 
maining 15,000 slaves. Grave apprehen- 
sion was felt that there would be “dan- 
gerous excesses by such a mass of ig- 


Ss 
norant 


persons, elated with new-born 


freedom and frantic with enthusiasm.” 


Truly a remarkable year, with its 
diversified interests and appeals! 

Crowding the columns of every news- 
paper, local or national in scope, and 
thrusting itself before the eyes of the 
traveler, and every other willing or re- 
luctant reader was emerging the spectre 
of Politics, thet wilful and elusive Hydra 
whose activities were to assume a sinister 
significance in the months and years to 
follow. 


The two leading newspapers of the 


decane ne SOR AS eee TS TT 


cy 


state at that time, were The New Hamp- 
shire Statesman and Concord Register, 
edited by George Kent, and The New 
Hampshire Patriot, edited by Isaac Hill. 
Both of these sheets, which appeared 
weekly, were printed at Concord. In 
this state the forces of Federalism, dor- 
mant these ten years, rallied themselves 
about the standards of the Statesman, and 
while they claimed no party, nor appealed 
to any party spirit, they organized into 
the “friends of the Administration.”’ The 
office-holding, conservative, self-satisfied 
federalism of the upper classes of New 
England, were entering a death-struggle 
with the newly-aroused, enthusiastic, but 
undisciplined democracy of the masses. 
The uncouth methods of Isaac Hill 
were but evidences of the feelings of an 
electorate which had been too long sup- 
pressed, and which was too new at the 
game of politics to have regard for the 
practices or ethics of a political cam- 
paign. The proletariat was coming into 
its own. They had but tasted of the 
fruits of Mr. Jefferson’s victory ; nothing 
but a full-sized meal would now satisfy. 
The reforms 
promised 


which that victory had 


had not been 


consummated. 
but the masses were now conscious of 
their fast-growing strength. Under the 
subtle guidance of the nation’s cleverest 
journalists—Duff Green of Missouri, and 
Isaac Hill of New Hampshire, among 
the leaders—there had begun a veritable 
campaign of anti-Administration propa- 
ganda whose sole object was to defame 
Adams and exalt Jackson. This led the 
“friends of the Administration” to as- 
semble their editorial forces in counter- 
attack and to retaliate with a vigorous 
onslaught of vituperation which assailed 
even the character of Mrs. Jackson. The 
two vears, 1827-1828, witnessed a spas- 
modic outburst of pamphlets, handbills 
and circulars, that fairly flooded the elec- 
torate. No campaign before that time 


a ane 
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had been more carefully planned or more 
efficiently handled The 
advocates of the new democracy were 


and few since. 


surging ouward to a victory that was to 
wrest from the clutches of the possessors 
of property and the “aristocrats of in- 
tellect,”’ the government, and 
to thrust them into the covetous yet com- 
petent grasp of their sturdy old cham- 
pion of the new Americanism—Andrew 
Jackson. 


reins of 


To these impetuous apostles of the 
“rule of the people” this campaign was 
a catch-as-catch-can affair, a free-for-all, 
with no quarter given and none expected. 
Let 


same manner as the old-time wrestling 


it be carried on in somewhat the 


matches were; biting, kicking, and goug- 
ing being legitimate; and may the best 
man win! Had they not been cheated 
out of the presidency in 1824? Had not 
their champion received a larger vote 
than the candidate who was asking for 
re-election? Had there not been “bar- 
gain and corruption” between Mr. Clav 
and Mr. Adams’ Had not a scheming 
clique in the House perpetuated the rule 
of the “rich and the well-born”’ by elect- 
ing, contrary to the popular will, the 
present incumbent? Could it be reason- 
ably expected that that same group would 
hght fair in this election? Of 
not! 


course 
Should any mercy be shown them ? 
None! Attack! Charge! Follow through 
and trample the opposition! Use the 
same methods that their general had so 
successfully used against the British and 
the Indians. Onward, ever onward, to 
victory ! 

Throughout these two years, then, the 
readers of New Hampshire’s leading 
papers were treated to an editorial com- 
bat of invective, slander, sarcasm, and 
abuse, the like of which has rarely been 
witnessed in the whole history of journal- 


ism. The leading organ of each fac- 


tion copied with greedy avidity, squibs, 
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bits of gossip, and editorials from every 
other paper of local or national promi- 
nence, just so long as it added a bit of 
spice to the delectable dish of calumny 
which each was serving the other. 

In the fervor of the struggle, person- 
alities were defiled with little or no re- 
gard for the truth. Isaac Hill even went 
so far as to accuse, through the columns 
ot the Patriot, the postmaster at Concord 
—General Low—of misconduct. He was 
not fit to be trusted with handling the 
mail, as Hill “knew” that he had opened 
some of his (Hill’s) personal corre- 
spondence. The reply of the postmaster 
was couched in no uncertain language, 
and told the world that Hill was un- 
justified in his assertions, and besides, he 
was a “damnable liar and a malicious 
falsifier.”’ 

Sectionalism, which was to play such 
an unfortunate part in the years to come, 
manifested itself in the campaign in the 
articles of the Philadelphia and New 
York papers. When information. was 
given (erroneously, as was later shown) 
ihat Jackson might receive some of the 
votes of New Hampshire and Maine, the 
Philadelphia Mercury said it never would 
believe that “that infected district, where 
the love of monarchy is so mixed up with 
all the forms and elements of life, can 
ever so far forget her sins and overcome 
her evil nature, as to vote for Jackson.” 
Futhermore, they would rather New 
England did not contaminate Jackson by 
her support. As if this were not em- 
phatic enough to express her contempt 
of this part of the country, there was 
inserted in the article type the size of 
a small headline, saying, “We want to 
see Jackson Patriotic 
States; and a line drawn between them 
and the Yankee Nation.” 


elected by the 


As the November election approached, 
the prevailing excitement reached a pitch 
which is reflected in the increased space 
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given to politics by both the Statesman 
and the Patriot. Advertisements were 
pushed to the side columns; extra sheets 
were printed ; and the Patriot, in a surge 
of enthusiasm for its cause, added to its 
title, “Spirit of the People and the 
People’s Representatives.” 

Not the least amusing aspect of the 
verbose warfare was the effort of each 
editor to print, on behalf of his favorite, 
endorsements by men high in the public’s 
esteem. In conformity with this practice, 
the Patriot had resurrected the state- 
ments of every friend or enemy of Jack- 
son who had, in the heyday of his mili- 
tary achievements, commended the gen- 
eral. In a parallel column with this long 
list of endorsements was printed in vivid 
contrast, the mistakes and offenses—real 
and imaginary—committed by that aus- 
tere candidate of the ‘‘War, Pestilence, 
and Famine” Ticket, John Quincy 
Adams. 

Not to be outdone, and mindful of that 
military axiom that “the best defence is 
a vigorous offense,” the Statesman re- 
taliated by launching a violent and typi- 
cally caustic attack on its contemporary, 
declaring that it was following a “wanton 
and truth-defying course.” The States- 
man’s front page fairly bristled with en- 
dorsements on behalf of Adams, by the 
very men who at the same time were 
being quoted by the Patriot as staunchly 
supporting Jackson. This paradox is 
easily explained by noting that the quota- 
tions, in both papers, are taken from ut- 
terances of public men from Washington 
to Clay, over a period of nearly forty 
years! In the light of this explanation 
it does not seem so absurd to read in the 
Patriot that Andrew Jackson is a man 
“whose whole career has been signalized 
by the purest intentions and the most 
elevated purposes, and whose services to 
this nation entitle him to the highest re- 
wards’”—John Quincy Adams. But they 
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failed to mention that this statement was 
made in 1822, relative to his military ac- 
complishments. The Patriot, fighting fire 
with fire, quoted Andrew Jackson with 
equal glibness, as saying, “the selection 
of John Quincy Adams for this post is, 
to my mind, the very best that can be 
made.” But they, likewise, forgot to add 
that this statement was made back in 
1817, when Adams had been selected as 
Monroe’s secretary of state. 

The outcome of the election is so well 
known that it needs no comment. But 
as to the reactions of the two leading ex- 
ponents of the opposing forces in New 
Hampshire, some account should be 
taken. The National [ntelligencer—the 
Adams organ — was the _ instrument 
through which news of the election was 
first received in this state. It announced 
a glorious victory early in the counting. 
The caustic Hill, chagrined perhaps, at 
the turn events were taking, said that 
Clay probably ordered a dozen of cham- 
pagne, drank it off, “flew to the Palace 
and took a game of billiards with 
John IT.” 

When the truth of the election was 
finally known, the Patriot, “not wishing 
to be unduly vindictive, nor to exhibit 
unbecoming exultation” at the discom- 
fiture of its rival, was content to say that 
there had never been any event which 
had excited more general expressions of 
joy in the state than the triumph of the 
“people over a corrupt and _ profligate 
coalition of office seekers with the old 
federal aristocracy.” 

The Statesman rather dolefully re- 
marked that the state had been true to 
its action of 1800, when it had spurned 
the arch-enemy of a strong central gov- 
ernment, and given its votes to the elder 
Adams. 

There is something pathetic in the atti- 
tude of these two editors, after the battle 
is over and the smoke has cleared away. 
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As they lean over their desks—one ex- 
ultant, the other dejected 





ach feels the 
urge to indulge in a bit of prophecy. 
How characteristic of the mood of each 
is his utterance: 

The Patriot: “Our beloved country is 
safe—all is sate.” 

The Statesman: “All is lost.” 
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Yet how futile it was to make either 
comment. Both were true, in a certain 
sense ; neither was true, in another sense. 
Time heals all wounds, and the intense 
partisan strife of the election of 1928 
was quickly forgotten in the new inter- 
ests and the 


activities of succeeding 


years. 


R epression 


WHITELAW SAUNDERS 


She fears the dream that paces in her heart 

Like some caged thing that vainly seeks release, 

Its beauty bidding her to tear apart 

The bars and free it to a lyric peace. 

She binds her eyes against its loveliness— 

The fields of wheat, the wood where ferns are mass’d, 


The wildplum thicket in a lane . 


they stress 


The bitter shadows towering chimneys cast. 


For she must know the huddled mills all shorn 
Of beauty’s traceries, the scraggy oak 

Whose feeble gesturing is laughed to scorn 

By leering images wind-carved in smoke, 

And bear repression’s red, unsightly scars, 
And take no step upon the road of stars. 
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Habits and Customs of the Olden Time 


FRED W. LAMB 


ICTURE to yourself, if you can, 
the New England of seventy- 
five to one hundred years ago. 

Go back to the days of the spinning 
wheel, when the early looms and wheels 
were deftly operated by the dexterous 
fingers of the settlers’ wives and daugh- 
ters. Whenever the arms tired with the 
wielding of the “wheelboy,” the speed of 
the spinning wheel was correspondingly 
reduced and the output of homespun 
yarn fell far below the average. Con- 
ditions have changed radically since the 
days of the spinning wheel. Today more 
cotton and wool are spun in one hour in 
the mills of New England than could 
have been spun in years by all the set- 
tlers’ wives put together. 

In those old days, things were done on 
the farm in the old fashioned way. The 
seed was sowed or planted by hand. 
Then it was “the man with the hoe.” 
The grass was cut with the scythe aad 
not by a modern mowing machine. The 
men made long days, in the busy season, 
beginning as soon as it was fairly light, 
and working as long as they could see. 
The work of the women folks was even 
more taxing than that of the men. 
“Man’s work is from sun to sun, but 
woman’s work is never done,” runs the 
old saying, and nothing truer was ever 
written. 

The boys of the family did their part, 
dropping the corn, potatoes and other 
seeds. They assisted in the hoeing, 
spread the hay, helped in raking, loaded 
the hay or raked after the load, and 
stowed it away when it was being un- 
loaded into the big mow or on the stuffy 
and heated scaffolds. They joined the 


reapers and cut not only the tall, waving 
grain, but also their own hands and legs 
with the sickle in trying to learn the busi- 
ness. They picked the apples, cut stalks, 
helped husk the corn, and shelled it in 
the winter, picked up the stones in the 
fields, to be removed in carts, picked up 
the potatoes after they were dug, drove 
tne cows to pasture and turned the grind- 
stone. 

In those days very few of the houses 
were painted. There was usually a bed 
in every room, except in the kitchen and 
sometimes in that. In the family sleep- 
ing room there would be a trundle bed 
for che small children. Very few houses 
had any fioor covering, even in the best 
room. Most of the schools were in ses- 
sion but a few weeks in the summer and 
the same in the winter. There was 
usually a new teacher every term. 

Horses were not much used in farm 
work but oxen were employed for plow- 
ing, drawing in hay and for teaming 
generally. Sometimes in winter, after a 
big storm, when the snow was deep and 
badly drifted, it was no uncommon sight 
to see ten or fifteen yoke of oxen at- 
tached to a big sled accompanied by 
several drivers and by men with shovels, 
breaking out the roads. 

At this time there were very few 
libraries, no town or school libraries 
having been started. The books owned 
by the people were nearly all of a 
religious turn. The Bible was read at 
home and in school and its quaint old 
stories were much enjoyed. With this 
might be found Baxter’s “Saints’ Rest” 
and Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

On Sunday there was morning and 
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afternoon service with Sunday School 
between. At noon there was a general 
gathering of the men under the horse 
sheds to exchange news. In _ good 
weather evening meetings were held in 
the schoolhouses when the head of each 
family was expected to bring a lamp or 
a candle. 

In the line of holidays and amusements 
Fast Day and Thanksgiving had most 
naturally a certain religious flavor. On 
both of these days services were held 
in the churches. Thanksgiving, though, 
was the day for family reunions and good 
cheer. Though most of the turkeys were 
suld to increase the family income, one 
was usually kept for that particular day 
and other dishes like plum pudding, 
mince pies, pumpkin pies and other old 
fashioned delicacies loaded down the 
tables. The big brick ovens were very 
useful at this time. 

The Fourth of July was the only regu- 
lar holiday. At that time there were 
fishing parties and picnics and everybody 
tried to have a good time. The social 
event of the winter months was the sing- 
ing school. In some respects the teacher 
of singing was a more important per- 
sonage than the schoolmaster. He usual- 
ly had a violin and organized classes in 
every town and the young people pretty 
generally attended with their minds bent 
fully as much on having a good time as 
learning how to sing. 

The one great event of the year was 
town meeting day and it was always 
a great attraction to the boys of the town. 
It came in March and in many towns 
was held in the old meeting house, with 
iis big old fashioned square pews and 
high pulpit. It was the day of the 
year to the men of the town and they 
were all there. For the boys it usu- 
ally became a gala day, and they took 
their first lessons in town affairs and 
had a good time eating oranges, ginger- 


bread, buns and other good things. 
Among other pleasant gatherings may 
be noted the husking bees in the fall 
when the young people met in the eve- 
nings to husk the golden corn as it lay on 
the big floors of the barns. The eve- 
ivng’s work and fun generally ended with 
an old time supper. Then the corn was 
usually spread out on the capacious floors 
of the attic chamber to dry, though a 
little later corn barns were in general 
use. There were apple bees when the 
surplus apples were pared, quartered and 
strung, then placed in the sun to dry so 
they could be prepared for future use. 
In the early days nearly all the eatables 
There 


was an abundance of rye and corn and 


were the product of the farm. 
some wheat. The potato bug was un- 
known and potatoes were raised in large 
quantities. There was an abundance of 
salt pork and salt fish. Money was 
frequently reckoned in shillings of New 
England currency and the old silver four- 
pence and ninepence were still in circula- 
tion. There was plain living, plenty of 
hard work, and good outdoor air, and 
the people were giants in physical 
strength. The men and women thrived 
in those days on hard work and did not 
want holidays nor outings. 

Soon after the early settlers were es- 
tablished upon their farms they began 
to keep sheep. The women carded and 
spun the wool, and it was woven in the 
great wooden looms that were set up in 
the houses of the well-to-do farmers. 
Spinning five skeins of woolen yarn was 
considered a good day’s work, and many 
women who worked out were paid fifty 
cents a week and boarded. 

The process of weaving in the clumsy 
looms was a laborious one. The web was 
sprung by the feet, the shuttle was 
thrown from one side to the other by 
the hands, and the lathe that supported 
the reed was swung to and fro to beat 
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in the filling by the right and left hands 
alternately. Five or six yards of weav- 
ing was a good day’s work. The warp 
was wound upon quills and the filling 
on spools, the winding being often done 
by boys and girls. 

The best of the wool was woven into 
cloth for men’s and women’s wear. That 
intended for men was taken to the 
clothier to be fulled, dyed, sheared and 
pressed. That to be worn by the women 
was simply dyed and pressed. To save 
expense many of the men and boys wore 
a stout kind of wailed cloth that was 
simply dyed. A boy clothed in garments 
made of this very coarse kind of stuff, 
after being engaged in snow balling dur- 
ing a recess at school, before he returned 
to his seat, found it quite difficult to 
brush from his back and legs the great 
masses of snow adhering to them. 

Some of the women wove bed covers 
or coverlets and much ingenuity was 
displayed in the weaving of the various 
ornamental figures and colors. In the 
summer the men wore tow and linen 
cloth for trousers and sometimes a 
fabric made of cotton and linen and 
often called “fustian.” Cotton bought 
at the store was often mixed with wool 
and made into cloth for men’s wear. 

It may be mentioned here that some of 
the early settlers wore leather breeches 
made of tanned sheepskins when about 
their everyday work and a few even wore 
them to church on the coldest days oj 
winter. 

The sheets, pillow cases, table covers 
and the underclothing for summer wear 
were made mostly of linen spun upon 
the old fashioned wheels that were oper- 
ated by a treadle moved by the foot. 
The flax when ripened was pulled up by 
the roots and spread upon the damp 
ground to rot and soften its outside 
woody covering. This was then separated 
from the flax by processes called “break- 


ing” and “swingling.” Such in brief, 
were some of the early activities in the 
olden days, on the farms of the settlers 
of New England. 

SoME OLp Time Laws 


There is nothing more pleasant and 
instructive in leisure moments than to 
turn back the pages of history in this 
great land of ours, and to compare the 
primitive scenes, incidents and customs 
of the past with those of today. It is 
the writer’s good fortune to own a re- 
print of a valuable and intensely interest- 
ing volume, nothing more or less than a 
copy of the old “blue laws” of New 
Hampshire, when the old Granite State 
Was a province of Great Britain and un- 
der the rule of King George II. 

The book contains many interesting 
laws showing the habits and customs of 
those old days. The title page reads as 
follows: 

Acts and Laws 
Passed by the General Court or 
Assembly of his Majesties 
Province of New Hampshire in 
New England. Boston in New England 
Printed by B. Green. Sold by Eleazar 
Russell 

At his Shop in Portsmouth in 1726. 

Another book of similar contents but 
somewhat older has the title: 

Acts and Laws of 

His Majesty’s Province 
In New England 
With Sundry Acts of Parliament 
By Order of the Governor, Council and 
Assembly, Passed October 16, 1759 
Printed by Daniel Fowle, Portsmouth 
1761 

These two books contain many of the 
most interesting old laws and among 
them one of the most interesting at this 
day is the liquor laws of those times. 
New Hampshire at that time did not 
have a Lewis law, yet the restrictions for 
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selling liquors were very strict. In 1759 
an act was passed which reads as fol- 
lows: “No person who is or shall be 
licensed to be an innkeeper, taverner, 
common victualer or retailer, shall suffer 
any: inhabitant of such town where he 
dwells, on coming thither from any other 
town, to sit drinking or tippling after 10 
o’clock at night in his or her house or any 
of the dependences thereof.” 

Another law in force at that time was 
one which imposed a penalty “of five 
pounds on any retailer selling mixed 
drinks,” and five shillings on the poor 
unfortunate that was caught while drink- 
ing the same. The man who drank liquor 
to excess in the good old days of the 
past was not forgotten in this legislation. 
Here is what they had in store for him: 
“The selectmen in each town shall cause 
to be posted up in all public houses with- 
in each town within this province a list 
of the names of all persons reputed 
drunkards or common tipplers, misspend- 
ing their time and estate in such houses.” 

There was a penalty of twenty shil- 
lings imposed on the innkeeper who sold 
one of these men a drink. The penalty 
for drunkenness in those days was like- 
wise pretty severe. For the first offence 
it was five shillings or three hours in the 
stocks; for the second, a fine of ten 
pounds, and if the unfortunate could not 
settle he was sent to jail until he could 
find the amount of his fine. 

Petty thieving in ve olden time was 
vigorously treated. The offender was 
obliged to refund treble the amount in 
value of the goods taken from his vic- 
tim, and beside this was fined five pounds 
or twenty lashes. If the poor thief did 
not happen to have money to square mat- 
ters up he was turned over to the man 
from whom he took the goods, who had 
the right to “farm him out” to any one 
until he had worked long enough to make 
pecuniary restitution for his wrongdoing. 


There were gossips in those days be- 
fore daily papers were published and the 
powers that were had something up their 
sleeves for them. It was this: “Any per- 
son or persons of the age of fourteen 
and upwards who shall wittingly or will- 
ingly make or publish any lie or libel 
tending to the defamation or damage of 
any particular person make, or spread 
any false news, or reports, with intent to 
abuse or deceive others, shall upon con- 
viction be fined twenty shillings for their 
first offence and furnish sureties for 
their good behavior. Failure to pay fine 
and costs meant three hours in the stocks 
or public whipping. 

Blasphemy was a most serious crime 
in the eyes of those early pioneers of 
New Hampshire, and the penalty for 
“denying, cursing or reproaching the 
holy Word of God” was “imprisonment 
not exceeding six months, and until sure- 
ties could be furnished by sitting in the 
pillory, by whipping, boring through the 
tongue with a red hot iron and sitting 
upon the gallows with a rope around 
their neck.’ There was only one cheer- 
ful fact for the blasphemer to contem- 
plate. It was further provided that “ne 
more than two of the forementioned pun- 
ishments shall be inflicted for one and 
the same offence.” 

The people of the earlier days of our 
country evidently were impressed with 
the idea that the night was made for rest 
and sleep. In order to prevent disorder 
at night they had a law which compelled 
every Indian, negro and mulatto servant 
and slave to be in the house before nine 
o'clock unless sent on some special er- 
rand by their master. The penalty for 
being caught abroad after this hour was 
not exceeding ten lashes. 

The observance of the Sabbath or the 
Lord’s Day was another sacred custom 
of our forefathers and the breaking of it 
was made a serious crime. No place of 
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business was allowed to keep open, no 
one was allowed to drive or travel on 
this day. “Every person and persons 
whatever shall on the Lord’s Day care- 
fully apply themselves to duties of 
religion, publicly and privately.” The 
penalty for violating the Sabbath was 
twenty shillings. 

Educational privileges of the earlier 
times are in marked contrast to those of 
today but the mind of the rising genera- 
tion was not forgotten. It was required 
“that every town within the provinces 
having the number of fifty householders 
or upwards shall be constantly provided 
a schoolmaster to teach children and 
youth to read and write, and where 
every town or towns have the number of 
one hundred families or householders, 
there shall also be a grammar school set 
up and kept in every such town and some 
discreet person of good conversation, 
well instructed in the tongues shall be 
secured to be master thereof ; every such 
schoolmaster to be suitably encouraged 
and paid by the inhabitants.” 

The English parliament passed an act 
early in the seventeenth century for the 
“Preservation of His Majesty’s woods in 
New Hampshire,” making it a penalty to 
cut down white pine trees of the diameter 
of twenty-four inches, twelve inches 
These trees were to 
be reserved for masts for the royal navy. 


from the ground. 


The penalty for so doing was from five 
to fifty pounds according to the size of 
the tree. 

In order to promote the making of tar 
in New Hampshire an act was passed 
setting the rate per cask at 20 shillings 
and stating that good tar would be re- 
ceived during the next year in payment 
for taxes. Cursing and swearing was 
punishable by a fine of from four to eight 
shillings and in succeeding offences the 
fine was trebled. An extra fine of two 
shillings per swear word was added when 


more than one oath was used at a stated 
period. Breaking and entering was pun- 
ishable by death and so was arson. 

For the suppression of robberies and 
assaults vigorous measures were taken. 
Highway robbery was punishable by 
burning on the forehead or hand and six 
months’ imprisonment and also treble 
damages to the party robbed. The sec- 
ond offence was punishable by death. 
Assaulting or offering violence to women 
meant a public whipping of not exceed- 
ing ten lashes and the second offence was 
burning on the hand. 

Many times reference is made to the 
old Connecticut Blue Laws. They de- 
rived their name from being printed 
upon blue paper and were enacted by 
the people of the “Dominion of New 
Haven.” Among them were many 
ridiculous regulations, some of which 
are here reprinted: 

No one shall be a freeman or have a 
vote unless he is converted and a mem- 
ber of one of the churches allowed in 
the dominion. 

Each freeman shall swear by the 
blessed God to bear true allegiance to 
this dominion and that Jesus is the only 
king. 

No dissenter from the essential wor- 
ship of this dominion shall be allowed 
to give a vote for electing of magistrates 
or any officer. 

No food or lodging shall be offered to 
a heretic. 

No one shall cross a river on the Sab- 
bath but authorized clergymen. 

No one shall travel, cook victuals, 
make beds, sweep houses, cut hair or 
shave on the Sabbath day. 

No one shall kiss his or her children 
on the Sabbath or fasting days. 

The Sabbath day shall begin at sunset 
Saturday. 

Whoever wears clothes trimmed with 
gold, silver or bone lace above one shil- 
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ling per yard shall be presented by the 
grand jurors and the selectmen shall tax 
the estate 300 pounds in lawful money. 

Whoever brings cards or dice into the 
dominion shall pay a fine of five pounds 
lawful money. 

No one shall eat mince pies, dance, 
play cards, or play any instrument of 
music except the drum, trumpet or jews- 
harp. 

No gospel minister shall join people in 
marriage. The magistrate may join 
them in marriage, as he may do it with 
less scandal to Christ’s Church. 

When people refuse their children con- 
venient marriages the magistrate shall 
determine the point. 

A man who strikes his wife shall be 
fined ten pounds lawful money. 


A woman who strikes her husband 
shall be punished as the law directs. 

No man shall court a maid in person 
or by letter without obtaining the con- 
sent of her parents; five pounds penalty 
for the first offence, ten for the second 
and for the third, imprisonment during 
the pleasure of the court. 

These are but few of the many in- 
teresting things to be noted in these old 
books of law and show the narrowness 
and harshness of the times while other 
pages reflect the rugged honesty and 
sobriety of the pioneer settlers and their 
desire to enjoy that liberty and freedom 
which they had so dearly bought and for 
which they were willing to sacrifice their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor. 


Candle- Light 


CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 


At eventide our thoughts return 


To times of old; 


We see again the candles burn 
Like flames of gold. 


The shadows from that candle-light, 


Fantastic, fall 


On braided rug and curtain white, 


On panelled wall. 


A tall clock ticks like voice of time, 
Distinct and slow, 
And mellowed rings its measured chime 


Like years ago. 


At evenfall our thoughts return 


To nights of old; 


Again we see the candles burn 
Like flames of gold. 
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Scenic Beauty as a Finanaal Asset 


EDWARD J. PARSHLEY 


OTWITHSTANDING all that 
has been said and written about 
the importance of what people 

have begun to call the “recreational re- 
sources” of New Hampshire, there were 
thousands who read with amazernent 
facts and figures presented to the New 
England Council at Bridgeport, Conn., 
by Col. William A. Barron of the Craw- 
ford House. 

Mr. Barron’s _ statistics were the 
result of a survey carried on by a 
committee appointed by the New Hamp- 
shire division of the New England 
Council, in co-operation with the state 
Department of Publicity. Mr. Barron, 
as chairman of the committee, was as- 
sisted in his work by Donald D. Tuttle, 
executive secretary of the Publicity De- 
partment. 

No one doubted that property owned 
by part-time residents was a source of 
revenue to the state and of profit to New 
Hampshire people but it was astonish- 
ing to learn that residential and non- 
residential property in New Hampshire, 
used for recreational purposes, has an 
appraised value of about $100,000,0C0 
and on this property yearly taxes are 
paid of $2,829,362.48. The valuation of 
the property used in one way or another 
for purposes of recreation is about one- 
sixth of the total valuation of the state ; 
and to equal the recreational investment 
it is necessary to add together the as- 
sessed valuations in this state of the Bos- 
ton & Manie Railroad, the Amoskeay 
Corporation, the Nashua Manufacturing 
Company, the Brown Company of Berlin 
and the Public Service Company of New 
Hampshire. 


“Surely,” Colonel Barron said to the 
New England Council, “recreation takes 
its place as an outstanding factor in New 
Hampshire’s prosperity.” 

It would be a picturesque exaggeration 
to say that there is a gold mine for New 
Hampshire in recreational development, 
but there is very substantial profit in 
preservation and proper exploitation of 
the resources given to the state by nature, 
in surpassed beauty of scenery and 
almost unrivalled opportunity for en- 
joyment of all the pastimes of fiel/l 
and stream. 

Scenic beauty becomes a financial asset 
and takes on a very practical appeal, in 
the face of figures like those submitted 
by Mr. Barron. There are some, it is 
true, to whom commercialization of the 
Old Man of the Mountain, Lost River 
and the Waterville Notch seems like 
sacrilege, but just as the Swiss have 
commercialized the Alps and the French 
have forced the Riviera to pay dividends, 
so New Hampshire people are taking 
gold out of the mountains, the lakes and 
the forests of the Granite State. 

Moreover, the growing realization that 
there is an economic value inherent in 
beauty has made the conservationist a 
good deal less of a prophet crying in the 
wilderness than he used to be. Com- 
pelled to admit that, if natural beauty 
is destroyed or marred, thousands of 
people will not travel thousands of miles 
every year to see it, the hardest headed 
business man will resist encroachments 
upon the scenic marvels of New Hamp- 
shire. There are many for whom the 
esthetic as such has no meaning, who 
are willing to let others be as esthetic as 
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they please, and will help them to gratify 
their whims, so long as the esthetic ones 
are willing to pay for the privilege. 

All this may sound flippant or cynical, 
and it would be unjust to suggest that 
there are any great number of people 
who are blind to beauty in nature. It 
is nevertheless true that this is and al- 
ways has been a world concerned chiefly 
with practicalities and the thing that is 
preserved is the thing that has tangible 
value. 

For this reason, even the idealist who 
does not ask beauty to produce wealth 
should welcome publication of Colonel 
}arron’s figures and should be grateful 
to the New Hampshire Council and the 
New Hampshire Department of Public- 
ity for making their compilation possible. 
They will concentrate attention upon 
the magnitude of recreational develop- 
ment in New Hampshire and will do 
much to check any tendency there may 
be toward permitting destruction of the 
state’s natural charm. 

There is, too, another aspect of the 
matter. Colonel Barron quoted from 
the published report of a recent survey 
the United States Depart- 
Commerce, to the 


made by 
ment of following 
effect : 

“It is a fact not generally appreciated 
that the balance of migration between 
New England and other parts of the 
country has for a number of years been 
The 
portant factor has been the migrat:on 
into New England of persons born else- 
where in the United States, since there 


favorable to New England. im- 


are now more New Englanders living 
The nuraber 
ot natives of other secions now living 


outside than ever before. 
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in New England has trebled sine> 1876. 

“The facts indicate that annually more 
native Americans are co.aing into New 
England than are going out from this 
section. This may be attributed to the 
large number of persons who visit this 
section as tourists, convention visitors 
and students who take up _ residence 
there. The principal states from which 
these outside residents are drawn are 
New York, Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey, in the order given. Considerable 
numbers come also from the middle west 
and from southern states.” 

New Hampshire is getting the benefit 
of its full share of this eastward migra- 
tion, and the conclusion is inescapable 
that an appreciable number of those 
who come into the state because they 
have heard of the White Mountains or 
of the Lake Country either remain as 
permanent residents or eventually come 
back again as property-holding and vot- 
ing citizens. 

No one dreams of minimizing New 
Hampshire’s industrial and commercial 
assets and no one thought of making 
recreational development the sole aim 
of the state, but any New Hampshire 
interest that represents an investment oi 
$100,000,000 out of a total property val- 
uation of $622,000,000 has gone far be- 
yond the point where it can be lightly 
dismissed. There already is proof 
enough of the statement made earlier in 
this article that scenic beauty is a finan- 
cial asset. It represents actual and 
sasily discoverable wealth that must be 
preserved. Not to cherish the beauty 
that is all around us would be to commit 
a crime against nature. It also would 
be economic foolishness. 














Autumn in New Hampshire 
DOROTHY WHIPPLE FRY 


From the maples in the sunshine 
Yellow leaves dropped down, 
Telegrams from the Fairy places 
, Messages that Summer’s gone. 


‘Cross the fields of frosted clover 
Where dried blossoms stirred, 











2 Charming little ghosts of flowers 

y With their slender stems frost blurred. 
6 ; 

J | Through a fallow field whose harvest 
¥ Had been reaped now long ago, 

e Only wee lace-makers’ cobwebs 

{- Spread amidst the stubble row. 

wy On into the golden woodland 

“ Where the honey sun streamed through, 
wl And a squirrel sat and chattered, 

- Waved his tail, as squirrels do. 

m 

re All was an exquisite stillness ; 

of Now and then a nut dropped down, 
1. And a bird called very softly 

si Just one bird that had not flown. 

} 

tly Pattering of fairy footsteps, 
ot Echoed through long aisles of light, 
in And the glinting in the pine trees 
4n- Was their wings of colors bright. 
nd 

ne All the air was full of fall leaves, 
ay Swirling color everywhere, 

t Needing but a wind breath passing 
mi 


To create a rainbow there. 
uld 
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Editorial 


CCASIONALLY a politician will 
decline to be interviewed by a 
reporter on politics, explaining 

that the people are tired of politics and 
he wishes to do them a kindness by re- 
fraining from discussing the matter the 
reporter broaches. Which merely proves 
that the politician is even then playing 
the game of politics, for pretending to 
be doing what the dear people want done 
is the fundamental rule of politics in 
this day and generation. The people 
never tire of being bunked by their so- 
called public servants and by those who 
are ambitious to find a place within that 
charmed circle; and they are being 
handed what they like in unending vol- 
ume. 

New Hampshire is witnessing an 1n- 
teresting game of politics just now. It 
has been going on several months an: 
will continue with increasing velocity up 
to next November. It is interesting 
although there is nothing new in the gen- 
eral scheme. The people of the state 
have been hearing and seeing similar 
performances all through the years since 
the earliest colonists settled here. Cer- 
tain members of the body politic have 
been striving for the places of leadership 
always; some openly seeking official pos- 
ition, others endeavoring to make it 


appear that they are being prevailed 
upon by urgent solicitation of friends to 
forego a personal inclination to stay in 
private life. 

It is doubtful if anybody is fooled 
by all of this customary rigmarole in 
a political campaign, unless possibly 
some of the politicians are kidding them- 
selves into a belief their ancient stuff 
is being accepted as what the label says 
it is. They say there are still people 
who take the labels on their bootleg 
liquor bottles seriously. Maybe so. And 
maybe there are people who believe that 
New Hampshire gets a governor or 4 
senator or any other important office 
as a result of a spontaneous demand 
instead of because the candidate and a 
small group of friends more or less 
astutely laid the w.res tu set off a com- 
bustion which they fondly hope will 
startle the people out of their indiffer- 
ence. It seldom does that, but the pol- 
iticians always go through the same 
motions trusting they are working a 
miracle. 

By far the most interesting personal- 
ity in the present campaign has been 
Major Francis P. Murphy of Nashua. 
The major, who received his title by 
appointment to the staff of Governor 
John G. Winant, has been a conspicuous 
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figure in New Hampshire politics and 
business for quite a while. He has been 
successful in business to a remarkable 
degree and has been moderately success- 
ful in politics working for others un- 
iformly and being a big factor in the 
nominations of former Governor Win- 
ant and Governor Charles W. Tobey. 
Vague rumors that Major Murphy 
had the gubernatorial bee buzzing in hts 
bonnet began going the rounds months 
ago and the rumors were followed by 
announcement of a petition signed by 
four thousand Nashuans urging their 
townsman to be a candidate. Senator 
Moses showed skepticism about the 
major’s candidacy being one of those 
things that would last, even to the pri- 
mary, and the senator’s view was shared 
by many others for one reason or an- 
other. But as time went on there were 
signs that seemed to indicate Senator 
Moses was in a fair way to register one 
of his rare flops in political prophecy. 
Major Murphy began to shape up as an 
honest-to-goodness candidate, one of the 
go-through kind. He had many politici- 
ans buffaloed, including a number within 
his own faction of the party who were 
in no way enthusiastic about him as a 
governorship candidate but did not dare 
to say so publicly. Most of these appar- 
entiy had made up their minds they 
would have to take him as a candidate 
instead of a powerful helper and were 
trying to reconcile themselves to the sit- 
uation. Not all of the major’s suppor- 
ters were lukewarm by any means. He 
had many very ardent friends and ad- 
mirers who believed he had all the qual- 
ifications to make him a good governor 
and not a few of these were usually 
aligned against the faction the major has 
been wont to train with in the past. 
Arthur P. Morrill of Concord, former 
president of the state senate and former 
speaker of the house, announced his 
candidacy last September. He had been 


trotting along in the same informal 
manner Major Murphy had about the 
same length of time and it was thought 
when Morrill announced his candidacy, 
Murphy would not be far behind and 
that these two would make the fight for 
the Republican nomination. Morrill is 
still going good, but Murphy appears to 
be content to bide his time awhile longer, 
if recent signs are what they seem to be. 

Dr. Hugh K. Moore of Berlin, who 
has achieved a high reputation as an 
industrial chemist, has also made formal 
entrance as a Republican governorship 
candidate, but he admits he is a member 
of no party faction and that he has no 
organization which renders his prospect 
of winning a primary nomination at best 
remotely probable. Indications are that 
Morrill will have another candidate sel- 
ected from among the liberal group with 
which Murphy has been identified, even 
though the Nashua man may step aside 
this year. 

All things considered the strangest 
feature developed thus far in the cam- 
paign is the transposition of one of the 
most stressed issues in the last gover- 
norship campaign. In 1928, former 
Councilor Ora A. Brown of Ashland, 
an excellent old school gentleman, 
labored under a heavy handicap through 
the constant reiteration from his oppon- 
ents that he was a “hand-picked” candi- 
date. That designation was attributed 
to Brown being supported by former 
Governor Huntley N. Spaulding, Senator 
Moses, Senator Henry W. Keyes and 
most of the other Old Guard office 
holders. This year, Messrs Morrill and 
Moore unquestionably are self-starters 
and the Liberal candidate, if one is en- 
tered against them, must indubitably go 
through the campaign laden down with 
that dreaded epithet hand-picked, as a 
result of the wide publicity given the 
conferences to decide on the Liberal 
standard-bearer. 





Song for Bondage 


RICHARD JOHNS 


I love you as the night loves music, 
Drawn across the strings of sleep. 
Be a cry, a soft-sighed breathing, 
Be a dream from slumber deep. 


Sweet to sigh in muted wonder 
At the beauty you disclose ; 

Sweet to drain long draughts of rapture, 
As of the passion-scented rose. 


Love should never dare admission! 
Hold me lightly that IT know 
The wonder of delight :—vyet forge 


Strong chains which will not let me go. 
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The Scott Oil Co. Twins “TYPOh AND 


take great pleasure in introducing to the motorist public, a new member of 
the family and her name is 


“Tydol Ethyl!” 


Say boys, she sure is peppy and when you have “her” in your car the old 

bus will get no more “knocks” for she is a real knock-out. 

Our suggestion for a genuine “joyride” is just this: 

Take the Scott Oil Co. “dol’s” into your car—Ty-dol gasoline and Vee-dol 

oil—Cushion the car with a new set of United States Royal Cord Tires, 

we always carry a full line—and then throw in a few extra accessories for 

an emergency—these also can be purchased from our complete stock. 
That’s all—Try it—yYou’ll like it. 


SCOTT OIL COMPANY “Sservice* 


Seven Stations in Manchester for Your Convenience 

















Kendall, Foster 
&? Kilkenney 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
2 SOUTH STATE ST. TEL. 417-W 
CONCORD, N. H. 





























You've Planned To  CIGARS= =~ 


* 


Yes, indeed, you’ve often told your- :, — 
self that you needed more “life and 
accident” insurance. You've planned to 
go in for that sort of thing, sometime. 

But “sometime” never comes. Has it ane 
ever occurred to you that while you are Edward T. McShane J. Arthur Williams 
dallying with the insurance idea you President Treasurer 
are gambling with Fate itself. Many a 


—_ papiny foo Love | Insurance problem GR ANITE ST ATE. 
Life insurance is today’s opportunity. 


Your UNITED Policy provides— PRESS 


$5,000 ANY NATURAL DEATH F 
$10,000 ANY ACCIDENTAL DEATH Printers of 
$15,000 CERTAIN ACCIDENTAL 


DEATHS Books, Catalogues and 

$50.00 PER WEEK NON-CANCEL- : 
LABLE ACCIDENT BENEFITS Magazines 
WAIVER OF PREMIUM 


“Write for Booklet” 


United Life and Accident 


Insurance Co Telephone 1296 
CONCORD a <%e N. H. 94 Concord St. Manchester, N. H. 





COMMERCIAL PRINTERS 


















































The Varnish Which 
Deties Wear 


Water proof, and guaranteed not to mar nor 
seratch white. Flows evenly, smoothly, making 
every brush stroke count. Enhances the beauty 





of the grain in the wood without in any way ob- 
securing it. Covering power? Just try it. IT 
WEARS. It comes in both the gloss and dull 
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THE QUICK DRYING ENAMEL 
This marvelous new enamel is easy to 





. ayant See S os nae 
x FINISHES--5S 





apply. Dries in four hours, no brush 
marks, no laps. Eleven harmonious 


colors. 
1127 ELM STREET TEL. 2980 MANCHESTER, N. H. 















































